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a war between Great Britain and the United Sates. — Lon- 
don Herald of Peace. 

We heartily join in our friend's regret, that our contro- 
versy with England, growing out of our late rebellion, still 
remains unsettled; but we cannot have his fears of its 
leading to war. . The general mind in this country has not 
thought of its ever coming to such a result. The suspense 
is very liable to keep up a suspicious, if not an angry state 
of feeling which all good men must lament ; but unless Eng- 
land shall act much worse on the subject than she has yet 
done, 6r is likely ever to do, the public opinion here which 
virtually controls our government, will insure in any event 
a peaceful adjustment of the controversy. There may be 
delay ; but we think such delay will lead to a more satis- 
factory settlement. 

We think it untrue, that we wish to keep the question 
open as a threat of retaliation upon England at some* future 
day. The mass of our people, especially those whose influ- 
ence now rules in our government, have no such wish or 
thought. They do, indeed, think that England was fla- 
grantly in the wrong in her treatment of us during our late 
rebellion, and well deserving to suffer the recoil of her own 
principles upon herself; but they have no desire to see her 
suffer thus, and still less do they court an opportunity of 
wreaking vengeance for the injustice and mischief she did 
us in the hour of our national agony. Such feelings are 
mainly in a different class of our citizens, now happily in a 
hopeless minority — the slave-holding rebels whom England 
did so much to help ruin our Republic, and the Irishmen 
among us who seem saturated with au ever-activ*>, insati- 
able hostility to the British government. The N. Y. World, 
from which our friend quotes, has been all along the organ 
of such men ; a journal in full sympathy with our rebels 
during and since their rebelliQn ; a journal that misrepre- 
sents on most questions both our government, and the mass 
of our people. Such a paper cannot be accepted here, and 
ought not to be in England, as a reliable exponent of the 
public opinion that is likely to rule in our government. 

Our friends in England will in time learn where the shoe 
pinches in this case. It is not so much the injury, however 
wide-spread and long continued, to our commerce by the 
piratical ships sent forth from her ports, manned by her 
seamen, and furnished chiefly with her money, as it is the 
fact, that her government, by conceding in such hot haste 
belligerent rights to our rebels, did all it could, short of 
open war against us, to insure the triumph of their rebel- 
lion, and the overthrow of our Republic. Here was "the 
head and front of her offending." Every loyal man in the 
land felt it at the time as a stab at the nation's life, meant 
to be fatal ; and to this hour it rankles, as it will for ages, 
in the heart of our people. They will never forget it ; it is 
hard for them to forgive it; and they ought never to cease 
from abhorring it. 

Now, our people are not willing to let England cover up 
this great wrong by merely paying in part, or in whole, for 
her injuries to our commerce. She deliberately did us the 
wrong, and persisted in it. She violated both the spirit and 



the letter of her treaty obligations to us. She did just what 
she would not have us do to her in like circumstances. Our 
treatment of her in the case of her difficulties with Canada, 
of Ireland and India was the very reverse of what she did 
to us in this case ; and she ought not to evade the duty of 
confessing her wrong by any amount of compensation she 
may make for the pecuniary losses we have suffered at her 
hands. 

Few of our sober people would counsel or tolerate any 
schemes of retaliation for what we have suffered ; but they 
are strenuous in demanding, that the principle involved 
shall be distinctly brought forward, and settled in the final 
adjustment. England by her conduct claims the right, 
when a government in friendship with her has a serious 
difficulty with a part of its own subjects, to recognize these 
malcontents, banded together for its overthrow or dismem- 
merment, as belligerents, with all the powers and immu- 
nities of war, especially the privilege of committing havoc, 
bloodshed and all manner of crimes with entire impunity. 
We prqtest against such a course as utterly wrong, and 
insist that England shall voluntarily confess the wrong, or 
submit the question how far it is wrong, to the decision of 
umpires. If it be right, we want to know it ; and if 
wrong, we want England to make due amends, as far as 
she can, for the injury she did us during our rebellion. 

The above article was put in type for the last Advocate, 
but omitted for want of room. 



OUR CLAIMS OS ENGLAND. 
Senator Sumner's Speech on the Subject. 

We have never had serious fears that our pending diffi- 
culties with England would ever lead to war ; but we are 
not at all disappointed to find the controversy protracted, 
and the Johnson-Clarendon treaty rejected in our Senate 
by an overwhelming majority. This action, however, is 
not regarded here, and ought not to be in England, as an 
omen of war, or as indicating among the mass of our people 
any thought of appealing to the sword for a final adjust- 
ment of the points in issue. They are almost universally 
dissatisfied, but expect in time satisfaction by peaceful 
means. 

As we may publish entire Mr. Sumner's Speech, we will 
only give now extracts from the press to show his views on 
the subject, and how they are received here by all parties. 

The Secular Press. — The Washington Chronicle in 
an editorial written by Gen. Cushing says : " Now for the 
first time Great Britain receives a distinct impression of 
the nature and consequences of her hostile inteivention in 
the affairs of the United States. We do not conceal from 
ourselves the serious aspect of this fact, but we believe that 
instead of tending to embitter the relations of the two gov- 
ernments, it will have the contrary effect At first, and 
especially while imperfectly understood by mere telegra- 
phic reports it may produce an explosion of anger in the 
press and Parliament of England; but all such efferves- 
cence there will be temporary and transient. It will be 
advantageous to thoughtful men in England, as it is here, 
to look the true facts straight in the face. We shall gain 
nothing on either side by under-estimating their irapor- 
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tance ; and the confirmation of the convention, it is now 
apparent, would not have allayed the sense of national 
wrong which pervades the United States. Whatever dis- 
position may have heretofore existed, and may still exist in 
this country, to apply to Great Britain in case she should 
be engaged in foreign or civil war the unjust rules and 
the neglect of rules which she applied to us during the re- 
bellion, would have continued to exist unchanged. Now, 
it may well be supposed that, in view of the rejection of 
the treaty and the circumstances attending it, the people of 
this country will be inclined to wait, for a while at least, 
in expectation of the gradual growth in England of a state 
of opinion tending to the result of according complete re- 
paration to the United States. In the meantime it be- 
comes the Government aDd the people of Great Britain to 
see and remember that on this occasion they are to regard 
Mr. Sumner not as a person, but as the incarnate sentiment 
and voice of the Government and people of the United 
States ; and whatever of inherent difficulties there may be in 
the situation, we may confidently trust that all such difficul- 
ties will be successfully met by the patriotism and wisdom 
of the President, the Secretary of State, the new Minister 
to London, and the two houses of Congress." 

The N. Y. Tribune, urging the publication of the de- 
bate in the Senate on the subject, says, " We believe one 
chief difficulty in the way of a proper settlement of the 
question is to be found in the surprising ignorance of Great 
Britain concerning the real feelings of this country. The 
spectacle of a Senate containing scarcely a solitary mem- 
ber ready to uphold the treaty on which they have been 
lavishing their enthusiasm, will prove a valuable popular 
educator for our friends across the water." 

The Boston Journal says, "There is not now in our 
Executive nor in the majority of the Senate a particle 
of malice harbored toward England, or any other desire 
than to settle our difficulties on a just basis, such as 
we are content to have continued forever. Under these 
circumstances the best plan is to get down to the ' hard 
pan' of a mutual recognition of each other's rights as 
soon as possible. We have solid claims for redress, and 
Great Britain knows it and has substantially acknowledged 
it. Under another ministry from that now in power, she 
unnecessarily and prematurely threw the weight of what ■ 
should have been her neutral iuflueuce into the scale of our 
rebellious adversary, and then, in the wake of that unjust 
decision, she let loose a piratical navy against our commerce, 
resulting in injuries from which we shall not recover in a 
quarter of a century. Therein she did wrong, and ought 
to say so. All that we need add is, that the field is at 
length fully cleared for the final negotiations. An ineffi- 
cient minister has been removed, and a man of sense and 
discretion put in his place; a treaty which satisfied no- 
body has been cancelled ; the two Governments are more in 
accord than they have been for many years, and ours in 
this matter has the undivided support of a people resolved 
10 ' ask for nothing but what is right, and to submit to 
nothing wrong.' " 

The Boston Traveller speaks partly in apology for Eng- 
land, but comes at last to the common conclusion. " Were 
this dispute about money alone, it might be settled, but it 
is not a money matter only. England's character is in- 
volved in it. Mr. Sumner, with the strictest propriety, 
spoke of England's action as ' piratical,' and charged her 
with having made herself a party to the war between the 
United States and the slaveholding rebels of the South, her 
sword being thrown into the rebel scale. ' The naval base 
of the rebellion,' Mr. Sumner says, • was not in America, 
but in England.' The entire line of his speech is in keep- 
ing with his direct charge against England of having per- 



petrated piracy for the support of slavery. If he is right, 
— and we are convinced that he is, — England can settle 
the dispute between the two countries only by admitting 
that she was thus guilty. Can any American sincerely say 
he believes England would, to avoid war, admit all this? 
It would be preposterous to suppose her capable of making 
any such admission. If we reopen the question now, and 
press it, we must not only insist upon the payment of our 
enormous demand for damages, but must peremptorily re- 
.quire of England that she will admit wc are right in say- 
ing she is a pirate, a hypocrite, and a friend of slavery. 
Will any one acquainted with English character, and Eng- 
lish history, undertake to say that war would not be the re- 
sult ? No great nation ever admits that it has erred to the 
extent that we charge England with, and under an implied 
threat of war, even when aware of its guilt ; and palpable 
as England's guilt is to us, almost every Englishman is as 
firmly convinced of her innocence, as we are of her offences, 
and of the malicious enmity from which they sprung. 

We are not abating one jot or tittle of our demand on 
England, and we are ready to take Mr. Sumner's speech as 
an exact exposition of our side in this question ; but it is 
because we are thus ready that we would not press our 
demand at this time, or even soon. We know that Eng- 
land could not admit our demand, in all its parts, as laid 
down by Mr. Sumner, though he has said no more than 
truth warrants, and said it with sobriety and dignity ; but 
truth is, as a rule, the most offensive of all things, when 
applied to matters in dispute between nations. England 
would fight rather than admit the justice of our demand; 
and we believe she would not lack allies were she forced to 
go to war in defence of her honor, and of the rights of na- 
tions. The French Emperor, in all probability, would back 
her with all his strength, which is great. But if we were 
to let the matter drop for the present, England would be 
more likely to listen to the voice of reason than she is at 
this time." 

The Religious Press speaks in the same strain. The Boston 
Congregationalist says, " Mr. Sumner's great speech on the 
Alabama claims, in calm and sad language, makes a clear 
and convincing statement of the case from the American 
point of view. He shows what the great wrong is that 
England has done to us, how uncalled for, and unjustifiable 
it was. The mere value of the ships burned, or sunk, with 
their cargoes, however great, is the smallest part of the real 
loss which we have experienced; but our great national 
injury accrued from the fact that the naval base of the re- 
bellion was actually in England, and hence our commerce 
was destroyed and the war prolonged years beyond any 
duration which it could have had, but for that fact. Mr. 
Sumner's argument will bear examination. There is no 
pettifogging in it, and nothing overwrought. When Eng- 
lishmen come to read it, they will do well to remember that 
it expresses the judgment of the best friend they have 
among our statesmen, and that the popular judgment will 
go beyond its statements. They need not hurry about this 
claim. We can wait, and we intend to wait, till the cir- 
cumstances of the future shall briDg them to our own judg- 
ment in the matter." 

The N. Y. Independent says, " Mr. Sumner deals calmly, 
justly and firmly with a long-deferred, grangrenous and 
threatening case. British people, particularly that domi- 
nant class among them who were our hostile friends during 
the war, ought to know, in reading this speech, that of all 
our American statesmen Mr. Sumner is habitually the 
friendliest to England. Whenever Gen. Banks (Chairman 
for foreign affairs in the House) has spasmodically talked of 
war with England, Mr. Sumner (Chairman for foreign affairs 
in the Senate) has invariably stood the peremptory dictator 
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of peace. How many fire-brands lighted by various hot- 
heads in the House, has Mr. Sumner quenched in the 
Senate ! No one will accuse him of the least pulse of ill- 
will toward that great nation with whose leading statesmen 
he is on terms of personal acquaintance, and in the habit of 
familiar correspondence. But Mr. Johnson's treaty shocked 
Mr. Sumner's moral sense, and he had no alternative but 
to move its rejection. He carried his measure by the 
unparalleled vote of fifty-four to one. Let this grave, 
grand speech, therefore, be heard in England as the almost 
unanimous voice of the Senate and people of the United 
States." 

Nor is the following testimony a mere ebullition of a 
partisan : " Mr. Sumner's true qualities as the most stead- 
fast, just-minded, and prophetic of our statesmen every year 
appear more and more manifest. Whoever elso fails, Mr. 
Sumner stands firm; whoever else plays the demagogue, 
Mr. Sumner remains the patriot; whoever else seeks for 
place and promotion, Mr. Sumner looks only at his duty. 
So, session after session, this incorruptible and unappreci- 
ated man stands at his post, through calumny and praise, 
alternately deserted and supported by political friends, 
evermore serving his country with a purity and fidelity 
worthy of Sir Philip Sidney. No other living American 
statesman is so likely to be remembered with gratitude by 
the next generation." 

This action of our Senate was designed to be in the inter- 
est of a peace permanently better for both parties than that 
likely to be secured by the Johnson-Clarendon treaty. We 
think it will be so, unless the fiery war-spirits found in the 
two countries shall seize on the pending dispute to stir the 
embers of jealousy, anger and ill-will, until they succeed 
in bringing on actual war. We have some such war-dogs 
among us ; but happily they are now in a hopeless minority. 
So long as such statesmen as Charles Sumner are at the 
helm, we can have little or no fear of war in any event of 
this or any other controversy with our Father-Land ; but 
should pro-slavery revenge and Fenian hatred towards Eng- 
land gain political ascendancy here, God only knows what 
might be the result Yet even then we think public opinion 
here would forbid an appeal to the sword ; for the mass of 
our people, especially the more intelligent and influential, 
have long since ceased to think of settling ant/ dispute 
between ourselves and England in any other way than by 
peaceful means. 



SUMMARY OF NEWS. 



Great Britain. — In the House of Commons a bill for the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt has been passed to a second 
reading; a measure 25 years and more behind our own ac- 
tion on the subject. The Royal Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the laws of naturalization, have made a report. 
They recommend the enactment of a law recognizing naturaliz- 
ation abroad as alienating British subjects from their allegi- 
ance to England, and propose the entire abolition of the dis- 
ability of aliens to hold landed property. The discu c sion in 
Parliament on the Irish Church bill was continued with much 
interest, and with results invariably in favor of the reformers 
by large majorities. Much excitement prevailed on learning 
the rejection of the Johnson-Clarendon treaty by our Senate, 
but perhaps less than could have been expected, and without 
apprehensions that the peace of the two countries would be en- 
dangered. Further terrible colliery explosions in Lancashire. 
Advices from Capetown, received in London, state that a tract 
of country in southern Africa, five hundred miles long and 



from fifteen to one hundred and fifty miles broad, had been 
burned over, occasioning great destruction of property. Many 
natives perished in the flames. The Prince of Wales is now in 
Constantinople, on a visit to the Sultan of Turkey. 

France. — Public meetings held in Paris on the 8th were 
dispersed by the police, and many arrests were made. In the 
Senate on the 10th, the defensive measures proposed by the 
government were generally approved. In the Legislative 
Body, Minister Lavallette made a long and pacific speech, 
concluding with the words, "It is the policy of France to 
maintain resolutely a dignified peace." 

Spain. — The full text of the new Constitution reported in 
the Cortes contains some provisions of general interest. The 
form of government is to be that of an hereditary monarchy. 
In case of the extinction of the royal line of .succession, 
the new monarch is to be elected by the Cortes. The latter 
body will consist of a Senate and a Congress, the latter — the 
lower house — to be chosen by the people every three years, 
and the former to renew one-fourth of its members every third 
year. Trial by jury is guaranteed in all cases, civil and crim- 
inal. Suffrage is to be universal. No Spaniard, in full pos- 
session of his civil rights, can be deprived of his vote, or of 
the right of free speech or of petition. Public meetings must 
take place only by day. The following are the articles on 
religion : 

"Article 20. The nation obliges itself to maintain the 
worship and the ministers of the Catholic religion. 

Art. 21. The public and private exercise of any other wor- 
ship is guaranteed to all foreigners resident in Spain, without 
other limitations than the universal rules of morals and of 
right. 

Art. 22. If any Spaniard profess any other religion than 
the Catholic, all the dispositions of the foregoing paragraph 
are applicable to them. 

Art. 24. Every Spaniard may found and maintain estab- 
lishments of instruction, or of education, without previous li- 
cense, save the inspection of the competent authority for rea- 
sons of health and morality." 

The same mail also gives reports of Protestant meetings 
held at Seville, showing that the change is something more 
than on parchment. These things indicate a great advance in 
Spain, and give greater hopes of the future. Much political 
excitement is said to exist in Madrid, and fears are felt that an 
outbreak may result from the exasperation of party feeling. 
The Carlist central committee, in Paris, has been for some time 
actively preparing to excite a civil war in Spain. The Minis- 
ter of War asked the Cortes to grant a contingent of 80,000 
men for the army for the year 1869. The conscription laws 
continue to meet with opposition in various parts of Spain. A 
new loan required by the provisional government, has been re- 
ported in the Cortes. Troops have been sent to the Pyrenees 
to prevent parties of Carlists from crossing the frontier into 
Spain. Orders for holding elections have been sent to Cuba, 
and deputies to the Cortes from that island are expected at an 
early day. 

Hungary. — The recent elections were conducted with great 
excitement and violence this year. At last accounts a hundred 
persons had been killed and wounded, and five bataliions of 
soldiers had been sent from Pesth to try and preserve the 
peace. 

The difficulties between Turkey and Persia are in a fair way 
to be settled. The contending parties have agreed to refer the 
rectification of the frontier to a mixed commission of Turks 
and Persians. 

Another plot to assassinate the Viceroy of Egypt has been 
discovered and frustrated. A loaded bomb was found under 
his chair in the theatre, and was withdrawn before it could ex- 
plode. Arrests of suspected parties have been made. 

In Cuba the rebellion continues with no prospect of an early 
termination. Both parties are enlisting colored regiments. 
Whatever other results may spring from the war, it is now cer- 
tain that slavery in the island must come to an end. 



